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Translated for this Journal. 
ROBERT FRANZ. 
BY FRANZ LISZT. 

* * * RopertT Franz has not had to contend 
against a systematic opposition, an armed league 
of contemporary criticism; yet critivism, as it 
seems to us, has failed to recognize the important 
position which he occupies in the development of 
modern music. Robert Franz is self-taught. As 
the founder of a new dynastic line of lyrical 
composers he is no one’s heir, and the dethroner 
of no one. THe discovered for himself an un- 
known planet, a stray isle on the wide ocean, and 
stepping on its shores with lyre in hand, he 
attuned a new song. Tlis tender, far-reach- 
ing and euphonious voice seized hold of, 
without wounding, everybody, and the crowd 
listened deeply touched, without being conscious 
how unusual these tones, how strange this lan- 
guage was to then. Every German musician 
knows the name of Robert Franz; to all it has a 
sympathetic sound, without their having a distinct 
perception of its noble significance, just as in 
SCHUBERT?’s lifetime few anticipated how high 
posterity would place him. Franz writes songs 
(Lieder), as Schubert did; but he differs from 
him so essentially that under his pen the Lied has 
entered upon a new stadium; he will build up a 
school and find imitators, if he has not already 
found them, as Franz Schubert did. 

The Lied, poeticaliy as well as musically, is 
an exclusive product of the German Muse; just as 
the words Sehnsucht* and Gemiith+, which in- 
dicate its province and compose its vital marrow, 
belong only to the German language and are un- 











*Sehnsucht: Longing, ardent desire, aspiration.— 
Adler's Dictionary. 


t Gemiith: Mund, soul, heart; disposition, nature.— 





translateable. Not that other nations have not 
possessed lyric songs; but they have nothing of 
the character of the Lied. In France the ro- 
mance and especially the chanson is a product 
necessarily provided with some sort of piquant 
seasoning; cheerful or melancholy, these are al- 
ways tempered with esprit, and never strive to 
correspond to some mood of mind through a 
certain assonance of ideas, through a certain 
diapason of fecling, throngh a sort of poetic to- 
nality. In Italy the Canzonets, Barcaroles, &c., 
like the operatic Cavatinas, are pervaded by a 
warmth of passion, which affords no room to 
passive, dreamy musing, at all events admits of no 
delivery from scenic background, no abstraction 
of oneself from every object of passion. In 
some Sclavonic countries we find something more 
nearly related to the German Lied, but confined 
mostly to the rhythmical dance form. In Great 
Britain, Moore’s Irish Melodies have called 
forth no musical interpretations of any marked 
originality, and the national tunes, which might 
be suited to them, belong, through the remote 
period of their origin, to another category of 
songs. The Volkslieder (people’s songs) bear 
this name neither as having been composed by 
any one and every one (for certainly every 
Volkslied sprang from an individual poet,) nor 
as having been sung by everybody, (for wander- 
ing minstrels cannot transform an opera aria into 
a Volkslied)—but because they were made by 
unlearned and unpractised people, simply follow- 
ing the inspiration of their feeling, and not 
animated by an impulse to increase their power, 
to penctrate the mysteries of Art; not anxious to 
become artists, but content to be natural poets 





and to see their little works in verse and song 
live on in simple hearts, which beat to “them as 
freshly or with as much quivering anguish as 





their own. The music of the people is pervaded 
by the breath of an altogether peculiar naiveté, 
which, like that of childhood, which even in its 
helplessness remains attractive, and in its aspira- 
tion may reach the sublime, is inimitable, because 
nothing can chase away the shadow which the 
knowledge of good and evil casts upon our soul, 
robbing us forever of the grace and beauty of 
unconsciousness. The artist, when he has once 
tasted of knowledge, strives not for the mere 
outpouring of a feeling, but selects a form and 
is not satisfied with any one which he may catch 
instinctively; he who loves Art for Art’s sake 
can no longer claim to be a member in the group 
of these unconsciously admitted into the service 
of the Muses, who for the most part would lack 
the capacity to become deeply initiated adepts. 
This is not saying that the conscious artist earns 





his knowledge by the sacrifice of every kind of 








naiveté. There is another, higher kind, which is 
the portion of great and beautiful souls, and re- 
mains true to many an one through all his life. 
We meet it in heroes as in men of learning. If 
the “sapid” naiveté, as MONTAIGNE called it, is 
undermined and crowded out by reflection, it is 
often in the lyric poet replaced by a second 
naiveté, which, if less enchanting by its spontaneity, 
less piquant in its expression and surprising in its 
turns, often works upon us so much the more 
touchingly and deeply. This naiveté Robert 
Franz possesses in the highest degree, and therein 
is he especially distinguished from Franz Schu- 
bert. 

Schubert’s imagination was of an excited and 
impassioned order; impassioned to such a degree, 
that it wholly put aside certain faculties whose 
development might have been easy toit. A long- 
breathed labor was a hard thing to him, since he 
did not reach the point of concentrating his fire, 
of economizing his forces. His dramatizing in- 
spiration sought, so to say, to make a scene of 
every subject; but he crowded it into a single 
scene, and thereby the Lied remained with hima 
Lied in so far as it did not simply strive to describe 
an action; this dramatic lyrist was content with 
lending the form of a scene toa purely subjective 
impression, and so he did not leave the natural 
element of the Lied, which embraces the por- 
trayal of moods of mind and seeks to give to its 
pure dreams not so much shape as groundwork. 
Franz on the contrary is so far from being dramati- 
cally constituted, that he never once requires a 
scene. He is preéminently a psychical colorist, 
and, as with certain painters, the contour for him is 
only a necessity to which he yields as little as possi- 
ble. In afew, but all the more correct and well- 
marked lines he indicates the situation and the 
landscape, and he succeeds in his limitation all the 
more admirably in accentuating this part of the pic- 
ture. The greater the poverty of room which he 
allows himself on this side, the more earnestly he 
strives to invent the lines which, although moder- 
ately and simply, shall suffice to characterize his 
object. In his pictures the atmosphere is the exsen- 
tial thing; he seems to forget the earth in his at- 
tempt to describe the sky, its color, its clouds, its 
transparency, its enticing and mysterious infimty. 
With him speaks, in the noblest language of Art, 
the clear, intelligible echo of the feeling which 
has moved him. Here or there a grief, a joy has 
touched his soul; this he imparts to us, but lays 
paramount stress upon making us companions of 
his feelings, upon drawing us with him into the 
sweet or bitter satiety of an emotion, into his 
wavering and floating between ecstacy and an- 
guish. To this end he does not, like Schubert, 
get the mastery of our imagination; he does 
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not seek to rivet by the frame-work, by the 
pictorial environment, to thrill us by a stir- 
ring spectacle, by the nervous excitement of 
a painful impression, to overpower us by his 
irresistible pathos. He only sketches his con- 
tours with precise strokes, to draw us at onze 
gently into the magic circle of his emotion, and 
drop by drop impart to us the burning charm of his 
impressions, until we have drained the cup with him. 
Ilis songs are mostly moods, inwrapt in them- 
selves, and seldom striving dramaticaliy beyond 
themselves ; his lyrical quality has much of the 
sensibility peculiar to feminine feeling. Any- 
thing like Schubert’s Zuleika, or Trockne Blu- 
men, we scarcely meet with in Franz. This exclu- 
siveness of his mode of feeling naturally influenced 
his treatment and even selection of the texts to 
which he composed. A certain sensitive-plant 
delicacy of his musical feeling, shrinking from 
outward contact, must have necessarily made him 
shy of treating objects too boldly drawn. 
Since his conception of his theme reduces itself 
for the most part to one sharply pointed funda- 
mental feeling, he is compelled to supply the 
stronger tone demanded for his accent by the sce- 
nic sketching of an event. Thus it may happen 
that his tone-poems often pass by ears uneducated 
leaving no trace, while upon the appreciative 
heart and thought they imprint all the more 
deeply what these have the sense to feel and un- 
derstand. This sense is frequently a very com- 
plex one, since Franz particularly deals with 
poetic moods which conceal in themselves a con- 
tradiction between feeling and situation. In his 
numerous productions in this direction of feeling 
we find that vague, half-hinted, half-divined 
somewhat, glimmering through the whole, which 
corresponds completely with the partiality for fine 
nuances, without the need of crying colors to ex- 
cite sensation. If we chance many atime with 
him upon a song which is destined to express a 
whole, predominating, undivided feeling, it in- 
voluntarily seems to us shaded by another tone ; 
with the joy there mingles a breath of des- 
pondency, and sorrow is transformed almost before 
our eyes into a blissful self-forgetfulness. Tragi- 
cal themes predominate throughout f; naive ones 
may come next in number §; then follow the 
narrative and descriptive epic |; humoristic, 
comic ones are scarcely found. Since every 
feeling which goes very deep is in a certain man- 
ner a religious act, his tendency on this side has 
given rise to a number of songs, which coincide 
with the church types, and adopt the forms which 
it had been usual before him to apply only in the 
. severe style.Y [To be continued } 
~  Nochdlied, by the Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn —Jn 
meinem Garten die Dornen, of Geibel.—Die Farben 
Aelyolands, of Hoffman von Fallersleben.—Herbstsorge, 
cf Osterwald.—Ja, du bist elend, of Heine —Gute Nacht, 
of Eichendorff— Zhrduen, of Chamisso.—Hatte Liebchen 
ewei (Hungarian.)—ea sind die bleichen Geister wieder, 
of Max Waldau.— Winternacht, of Lenau, and many 
others. 

§ Ainen schlimmen Weq ging Gester nich, of Burns.— 
Der Schaik, of Eichendorft.— Frithling und Liebe, of Hoff- 
man von Fallersleben.—Liebliche Maid, of Burns. —Lieb- 
chen ist da, of Schrier.—/ch lobe mir die Vigelein, of Os- 
terwild.— Abschied (Bohemian).— Waldfahrt, of Kir- 
ner.—Gleich und Gleich, of Gvetlhe.—Frihlingswonne 
(Volkstied), and others, 

|) Durch den Wald im Mondenscheine, of Heine.—Im 
Walde. of Wolfgang Miiller.—Zwei welke Rosen, of 
Max Waldau.—Mitternacht, of Osterwald.—Jm Rhein 
im heiligen Strome, of Immermann; and others, 

| Sonntug, of Eichendorf —Ich hab in deinem Auge, 
of Riickert.— In meinem Armen wieg ich dich, of Natorp. 
Treibt der Sommer seine Rosen, of Osterwald.—Bitte, 
of Lenan.—Fiir Musik, of Geibel.—Abends, of Eichen- 
dorff— Denk ich dein, of Marie Jiiger. Rothe Aeuglein, 
(Volkslied); and others, 





JENNY LIND. 
{From Punch.] 


And have you not been to the PaILaApELPHEION ? 
That’s Exeter Hall, if you please, in the Strand, 

Where M‘Tiow: and M-Biare keep a Protestant eye on 
The Lady in Red, and the Pupe’s brazen band. 

But don’t go for that - go to Jenny Linp’s concerts— 
A far better sizh,t will be set for your view, 

Mrs. Jenny in white, and Miss Dotsy in lilac, 
Miss Messent in pink, and Miss WILLrAMs in blue. 


Our own darling Jenny, who comes on the platform 
To warble the best of our MENDELSSONN’s strains, 
A trifle, it may be, more slight than she left us, 
Worn down, let us hope, by the weight ot her gains. 
She comes, with Am/na’s old smile on her features, 
And down sit four ladies—distinet in their hue— 
Mrs. Jenny in white, and Miss Doxsy in lilac, 
Miss Messen in pink, 4nd Miss W1iL1AMs in blue. 


And the marvellous voice, uneclipsed in its glory, 
Comes forth, like a Spirit commissioned for good, 
Whether sparkling in air like the spray of a fonntain, 
Or gushing in silver abroad like a flood. 

To Sermons, like Carrp‘s, be all honor—yet JENNY 
Can say to the stall what he says to the pew, 

As she sings, all in white, with M:ss Doxey in lilac, 
Miss Messent in pink, and Miss WILLIAMs in blue. 


We don’t quite forgive her, our darling Amina, 
For quitting the stage where Ler triumph was won, 
And never hud patience to ascertain whether 
Through bishop, or husband, or whim, it was done. 
We hope she'll come back, and meantime we're delighted 
To hear in Elijah what things she can do, 
As she sings there in white, with Miss Dotsy in lilac, 
Miss Messent in pink, and Miss WiLLiAMs in blue. 


She brought out our tears as she shu lder’d in sorrow, 
And dried them away with the flash of her joy, 
As Zarepath’s widow alternate lamented 
The death, aud rejoiced o’er the life, of her boy. 
And never wis justice more amply accorded 
To the exquisite strains of the wonderful Jew, 
Than by Jenny in white, and Miss Dotsy in lilac, 
Miss Messent in pink, and Miss Wit.taMs in blue. 


But her place is the Stage, from whose art she still borrows 
The glance, and the pathos, the gesture, the thrill ; 
And we'll bet Mr. Mircueit he opens the Opera 
One day, with her fortunate name in his bill. 
Yet still we shall have, at the PHItLapELPHEION 
A voice that’s as liquid and clear as the dew, 
Miss Do.ey’s, who sang in contralto and lilac, 
With Miss MEssent in pink, and Miss WiLtrAMs in blue. 





—¢: 





Translated for this Journal. 


The Mission of Mozart. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS GENIUS AND 
His Works. 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from p. 162 ) 

The musician, who summed up in his style of 
composition all the tendencies of music, of the 
past and of his own time, could not altogether 
GLuck 
had banished it and indeed for good reasons; he 


exclude from the opera the bravura aria. 
had to do with French singers. Mozart's sing- 
ers, on the contrary, shone in roulades and _fiori- 
ture at least quite as much as in expression. It 
would have been poor policy for him to rob the 
singers of their most approved means of success 
and of existence, the public of one of its favorite 
enjoyments, and the opera itself of an ornament 
that had become indispensable to it. Mozart ac- 
cepted all the necessities of the lyric drama and 
did not sacrifive a single one of them. The ex- 
pressive arias were saved for the most select situ- 
tions; those, which were composed in favor of the 
singer mark the resting-places in the drama, 
which are almost unavoidable if one cares more 
for the music than the piece, as wedo. Often Mo- 
zart did still more; he let the bravura cobperate 
with the expression, so that even the roulades 
meant something. The most beautiful, most bril- 
liant and most expressive of all tenor arias, that we 





know, Jl mio tesoro, is neither more nor less 
than a bravura aria. 

Let us pass to the duets, terzets and ensemble 
pieces. J.J. Rousseavu’s view of the dramatic 
duet deserves notice, as proceeding from a theorist 
of the eighteenth century, in whom the exclusive 
taste for the Italian music was occasionally 
damped by the critico-philosophical spirit of the 
French savan. Accordingeto him the essential 
form of a duet is dialogue; the union of voices 
and their movement’ in thirds and sixths are rare 
and brief exceptions, which find their motive in 
the transporting energy of passion at its height. 
To prolong and multiply these exceptions he 
esteems the greatest impropriety, inasmuch as 
kings, princesses, heroes and their train, indeed 
all well-bred people, must know, that it is impos- 
sible for two or more persons to be speaking at 
the same time. Of the Terzet he says nothing, 
and the real Quartet he declares impossible. 
Pretty work we should make of it, if we did just 
as the books teach us! Ab! Mozart was very 
right. He, who had had only a common educa- 
tion, did not shrink from the gross impropriety of 
letting two, three or four persons speak at once 
in two, three or four different melodies. Quite in 
contradiction to the old theory, the more speak- 
ers he had to employ at the same time, the 
more were they distinguished by contrast of feel- 
ing and of character, that is to say, by variety of 
melodic plan and rhythm, and the more did the 
musical picture gain in beauty, richness, weight 
and interest. 

The ensemble pieces, which had formerly been 
mere subordinate matters, occurring only inciden- 
tally and rather seldom, and making at most but 
little effect in the opera, became with him one of 
the principal affairs. Very fine choruses had 
been composed before Mozart; but between a 
chorus and an ensemble piece there is a wide 
difference. The chorus is a collective being, 
which has only one thought, one feeling, one text. 
The ensemble-piece unites individual beings, whose 
passions, alike or contrasted, friendly or hostile, ex- 
press themselves side by side and in perfect free- 
dom, according as character and situation may pre- 
scribe to each. And all these distinct individual- 
ities, all these oft-times multifarious forms of exist- 
ence, animate the same chords and make a part 
of the same musical thought. Nothing is so dif_fi- 
cult, yet also nothing is so beautiful, as the happy 
and complete solution of such a problem. One 
has only to recall the Quartet in Jdomeneo, the 
Terzet at the death of the Commendatore, the 
Trio of maskers, the Quartet, the Sextet and the 
first finale in Don Juan, the first finale in Cosi 
fan tuite, and so many other masterpieces of mu- 
sical style, which constitute the most astonishing 
wonders of the operas of Mozart and the highest 
which it is possible for a theatrical composition to 
athieve. 

If there is a study which can attract the musi- 
cian, it is to see how Mozart has understood how 
to reconcile musical unity with the most whimsi- 
cal incidents in the drama, in ensemble-pieces 
where the action goes on. Could anything for 
example run in more seeming contradiction to this 
unity, than the scene, which forms the Andante 
of the Sextet in Don Juan! Leporello tries to 
find his way out of the room; then come Anna 
and Ottavio, and after them Masetto and Zer- 
lina, all full of thoughts of vengeance against the 
individual whom they suppose to be Giovanni; 
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Elvira, who shares their mistake, entreats for 
mercy for her faithless one.- A peremptory No 
rejects her supplication. Leporello is recognized 
and only begs for mercy for himself. General 
astonishment. Here each one speaks the lan- 
guage of the feeling that controls him, and yet 
each remains true to his character as a tragic or 
comic person, whatever the bond of unity be- 
tween these heterogeneous fragments of melody 
and declamation may be; whatever the common 
basis, upon which are announced one by one or all 
at once the pathetic consternation of Elvira, the 
anger of the injured pair of lovers, the grotesque 
cowardice of Leporello, the astonishment of all, 
when the torches expose the bird under the 
plumage of the eagle whom they think that they 
have got in person. Around this bond, this 
basis, winds an instrumental figure, whose modu- 
lation and outline include all, and out of a master- 
piece of a natural and life-like scene make a 
masterpiece of composition, independent of the 
drama. Moreover the unity lies in a vocal 
phrase, which is reproduced with wonderful tact, 
and by immediate repetition on the part of the 
orchestra is stamped as it were upon the ear, fixed 
in the memory of the hearer, leading him as by 
a thread through dialogue and action, and remind- 
ing him by its repetitions, that he has not stepped 
out of the circle of ideas in which the musician 
leads him round. Of this kind is especially the 
precious phrase in “ Don Juan :” Te vuol tradir 
ancor, which you at once recognize as the musical 
pivot of this ensemble. We should never reach 
an end, were we to try to explain all the means 
which Mozart employed to produce this unity, 
this essential condition of pure music, or Art in 
and for itself, which it is so difficult, however, to 
bring into harmony with the conditions of the 
theatrical style. 
[To be continued.) 





Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 


For the benefit of many readers, who will listen to 
this sublime composition for the first time this eve- 
ning, and who surely must need some key to its gen- 
eral intention, to enable them to enjoy it understand- 
ingly and truly (especially in the absence of the 
last, the choral movement, which explains all) we 
have thought it well to reproduce here portions of 
the remarks which we translated or were moved to 
write before and after its performance in the same 
hall by the Germania Orchestra three years ago. 
Of course, such attempts at interpretation, such 
slight records of impressions, are anything but satis- 
factory ; yet they are better than nothing.” Richard 
Wagner's parallels of the first three movements with 
passages in Goethe’s “Faust,” although of course fan- 
ciful, yet furnish a good thread of connection, as one 
listens for the first time to the successive parts. 
Then, too. it seems absolutely necessary to give some 
sort of description or bare outline of what is contain- 
ed in the concluding movement, seeing that we are 
not tohear it. Shall we never, then, have this great 
work completely realized? Must it ever end in the 
clouds for us @—fit type in that, too, of Beethoven's 
genius, which awakens in us such insatiable yearn- 
ings for the Infinite! We have had it done, poorly 
enough no doubt, once, but even then it left such 
an impression upon some of us, that we would not 
for the world have missed it. But for our extracts. 
First from Richard Wagner. Those who care to 
read his whole “Programme” to the Symphony may 
find it in our Volume II. No. 18. 


First Movement (Allegro ma non troppo, D mi- 
nor.)—A most sublimely conceived conflict of the 








soul, struggling after joy, against the pressure of that 
hostile power, that stations itself between us and all 
earthly bliss, appears to lie at the foundation of this 
movement. ‘The great main theme, which at the 
very outset steps forth from a gloomy veil in all the 
nakedness of its terrible might, may perhaps, not al- 
together inappropriately to the sense of the entire 
tone-poem, be translated by the words of Goethe: 
“ Entbehren sollst du! Sollst entbehren !”” 
(Renounce! Thou must renounce !) 


Opposed to this powerful enemy we recognize a 
noble spirit of detiance, a manly energy of resistance, 
which to the very middle of the movement rises to 
an open conflict with the adversary, in which we scem 
to see two mighty wrestlers, each of whom leaves off 
invincible. In isolated gleams of light we may dis- 
cern the sweet sad smile of happiness, that seems to 
seck us, as we seek it, but from whose attainment we 
are withheld by that malicious powerful foe, who 
overshadows us with his nocturnal wings, so that even 
to ourselves the prospect of that far off grace is 
dimmed and we relapse into a dark brooding, which 
has only power to rouse itself again to new defiance 
and resistance, and to new wrestlings with the demon 
who robs us of true joy. ‘Thus force, resistance, 
struggle, longing. hoping, almost reaching. again los- 
ing, again secking, again battling—such are the 
elements of restless movement in this marvellous 
piece of music, which droops however now and then 
into that more continuous state of utter joylessness, 
which Goethe denotes by the words: 


“ But to new horror I awake each morn,’ 

And I could weep hot tears, to see the sun 
Dawn on another day, whose round forlorn 
Accomplisbes no wish of mine—not one ; 
Which still, with froward captiouspess, impairs 
E’en the presentiment of every joy, 

While low realitics and paltry cares 

The spirit’= tond imaginings destioy. 

And then when fal!s again the veil of night, 
Stretch’d on my couch I languish in despair; 
Appalling dreams my troubled soul affright; 
No soothing rest vouchsafed me even there,” &e. 

At the close of the movement, this dreary, joyless 
mood, growing to gigantic magnitude, seems to em- 
brace the All, as if in grand and awful majesty it 
would fain take possession of this world, which God 
has made—for Joy! 

Seconp Movement. (Scherzo molto vivace.) A 
wild delight siczes us at once with the first rhythms 
of this second movement: it is a new world into 
which we enter, in which we are whirled away to 
giddiness, to loss of reavon; it is as if, urged by des- 
peration, we fled before it, in ceaseless, restless efforts 
chasing a new and unknown happiness, since the old 
one, that onre sunned us with its distant smile, seems 
to have utterly forsaken us, Gocthe expresses this 
impulse, not without significance perhaps for the 
present case, in the following words: 

—“ The end I aim at is not Joy. 

I crave excitement, agonizing bliss,” &ce. 
— ‘In depths of sensual pleasure drown’d, 
Let us our fiery passions still! 
Enwrapped iv magic’s veil profound, 
Let woudrous charms our seuses thrill! 
Plunge we in time’s tempestuous flow, 
Stem we the rolling surge of chance! 
There may alternate wevl and woe, 
Success and failure, as they can, 

Mingle and shitt in changeful dance ; 
Excitement is the sphere tor man!” 


With the headlong entrance of the middle-subject 
there suddenly opens upon us one of those scenes of 
earthly recreation and indulgence; a certain down- 
right jollity seems expressed in the simple, oft-re- 
peated theme; it is full of naiveté and self-satisfied 
cheerfulness, and we we are tempted to think of 
Goethe's description of such homely contentment: 

*T now must introduce to you 

Before aught elre, this jovial crew, 

To show how lightly hte may glide away ; 
With them each day ’s a holiday ; 

With little wit and niuch content, 

Each on his own small round intent,” &e. 

But to recognize such limited enjoyment as the 
goal of our restless chase after satisfaction and the 
noblest joy, is not our destiny: our look upon this 
scene grows clouded ; we turn away and resign our- 
selves anew to that restless impulse, which with the 
goading of dispair urges us unceasingly on to seize 
the fortune, which, alas! we are not destined to reach 
so; for at the close of the movement we are again 
impelled toward that scene of comfortable indul- 
gence, which we have already met, and which we this 
time at the first recognition of it repulse from us 
with impatient haste. 

Tuirp Movement. (Adag‘o molto e cantabile, in 
B flat major). How differently these tones speak to 
our hearts! How pure, how heavenly soothing, 
they melt the defiance, the wild impulse of the soul 
tormented by despair, into a tender and melancholy 





feeling! It is as if memory awoke within us.—the 
memory of an early enjoyed and purest happiness: 
“Then would celestial love, with holy kiss, 
Come o’er me in the Sabbath’s stilly hour, 
While, fraught with scolemn and mysterious power, 
Chimed the deep-soundinug beil, and prayer was bliss.”” 

And with this-recollection there comes over us 
once more that sweet longing. that is so beautifully 
expressed in the second theme of this movement 
(Andante moderato, 1) major), and to which we may 
not unfitly apply Goethe’s words : 

“A yearning impulse, undefined yet dear, 

Drove me to wander on through wood and field ; 
With heaving breast and many a burning tear, 
I fett with holy joy a world revealed.” 

It seems like the longing of love, which again is 
answered, only with more movement and embellish- 
ment of expression, by that hope-promising and 
sweetly tranquilizing first theme, so that on the re- 
turn of the second it seems to us as if love and hope 
embraced, so that they might the more entirely exert 
their gentle powerover our tormented soul. It is 
as when Faust speaks, after the Easter bells and 
chorus of angels : 

“Wherefore, ye tones celestial, sweet and strong, 
Come ye a dweller in the dust to seek ? 
Ring out your chimes believing crowds among.” 

Even so seems the yet quivering heart with soft 
resistance to wish to keep them off: but their sweet 
power is greater than our already mitigated defi- 
ance; we throw ourselves overpowered into the 
arms of this gracious messenger of purest bliss: 

“O still sound on, thou sweet celestial strain, 
Tears pow are gushing,—Earth, I’m thine again!” 

Yes, the bleeding heart seems to be getting healed 
and re-invigorated, and to be manning itself to that 
exalted courage which we think we rocognize in the 
almost triumphant passage, towards the end of the 
movement. Still, this elevation is not yet free from 
the reaction of the storms survived ; but every ap- 
proach of the old pain is instantly met with renewed 
alleviation from that gentle, magic power, before 
which, finally, as in the last expiring gleams of light- 
ning, the dispersed storm disappears. 

Fourtn Movement.—The transition from the 
third to the fourth movement, which begins as it 
were with a shrill shriek, may be pretty well indi- 
cated again by Goethe’s words : 

“But ah! I feel, howe’er I yearn for rest, 

Content flows now no longer from my breast.”—— 
“A wondrous show! but ah ! a show alone! 

Where shalt I grasp thee, infinite nature. where? 

Ye breasts, ye fountains of all lite, whereon 

Hang heaven and earth, from which the blighted soul 

Yearneth to craw sweet solace, still ye roll 

Your sweet and iost’ring tides— where are ye—where! 

Ye gush, and must I languish in despair?” 

With this beginning of the last movement, Bee- 
thoven’s music assumes decidedly a more speaking 
character. It quits the character, preserved in the 
three first movements, of pure instrumental music, 
which is marked by an infinite and indeterminate 
expression. The progress of the musical invention 
or poem presses to a decision such as can only be 
expressed in human speech. Let us admire the way 
in which the master prepares the introduction of 
speech and the human voice, as a necessity to be ex- 
pected, in this thrilling Recitative of the instrumental 
basses, which, already almost forsaking the limits of 
absolute music, as it were with eloquent, pathetic 
speech approaches the other instruments, urging 
them to a decision, and finally itself passes over into 
a song-theme, which sweeps the other instruments 
along with it in its simple, solemn, jovous current, 
and so swells to a mighty pitch. ‘This seems like 
the final effort to express by instrumental music 
alone a secure, well-defined, and never clouded 
state of joy; but the intractable element seems in- 
capable of this limitation; it foams up to a roaring 
sca, subsides again, and stronger than ever presses 
the wild, chaotic shriek of unsatisfied passion upon 
our ear.—Then steps forth toward the tumult of the 
instruments a human voice, with the clear aud sure 
expression of speech, and we know not whether we 
shall most admire the bold suggestion or the great 
naiveté of the master, when he lets this voice exclaim 
to the instruments: 

“Friends, no more of these tones! rather let us 
sing together more pleasant and more jovful strains?” 

With these words it grows light in the chaos; a 
definite and sure utterance is gained, in which we, 
borne upon the subdued element of the instrumental 
music, may hear now clearly and distinctly express- 
ed, what to our tormented striving after joy must 
seem enduring, highest bliss. And here commences 


Schiller’s 





“HYMN TO JOY. 
“Joy, thou brightest heaven-lit spark, 
Daughter from the Elysian choir, 
On thy holy ground we walk, - 
Reeling with ecstatic fire. 
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Then canst bind in one again 
All that custom tears apart; 

All mankind are brothers, when 
Waves thy soft wing o'er the heart. 


Cuorvs.—“Myriads, join the fond embrace! 
’Tis the world’s inspiring kiss! 
Friends, yon dome of starry-bliss 
Is a loving Father's place. 


“Who the happy lot doth share, 
Friends to have, and friend to be— 

Whoa lovely wife holds dear— 
Mingle in our Jubilee! 

Yea—who calls one soul his own, 
One on all earth's ample round :— 

Who can not, may steal alone, 

Weeping from our holy ground! 


Cuorus—“Sympathy with blessings crown 
All that in life’s circles are! 
To the stars she leads us, where 
Dwells enthroned the great Unknown. 


“Jovy on every living thing 
Nature's bounty doth bestow, 
Good and bad still welcoming ;— 
In her rosy path they go. 
Kisses she to us has given, 
Wine, and friends in death approved ;— 
Sense the world has;—but in heaven 
Stands the sow, of God beloved. 


Cuornus—“Myriads, do ye prostrate fall? 
Feel ve the Creator near? 
Seek him in yon starry sphere : 
O’er the sturs he governs all. 


“Joy impels the quick rotation, 
Sure réturn of night and dav; 

Joy's the main-spring of Creation, 
Keeping every wheel in play; 

é Draws from buds the flowerets fair, 

Brilliant suns from azure sky, 

Rolls the spheres in trackless air, 
Realms unrenched by mortal eye. 


Cnorvus—"As his suns, in joyful play, 
On their airy circles fly,— 
As the knight to victory,— 
Brothers, speed upon your way. 


“From Trath’s burning mirror still 
Her sweet smiles th’ inquirer greet; 
She up Virtue's toilsome hill 
Guides the weary pilgrim’s feet ; 
On Faith's sanny mountain, wave, 
Floating far, her banners bright; 
Throngh the rent walls of the grave 
Fiits her form in angel light. 


Cnorus—" Patient, then, ve myriads, live! 
To a better world press on! 
Seated on his starry throne, 
God the rich reward will give. 


“ For the Gods what thanks are meet? 
Like the Gods, then, let us be : 
All the poor and lowly greet 
With the gindsome and the free; 
Banish vengeance from onr breast, 
And forgive our dendliest foe; 
Bid no anguish mar his rest, 
No consuming tear-drops flow. 


Cuornus—“ Be the world from sin set free! 
Be all mutual wrong forgiven; 
Brothers, in that starry heaven, 

As we judge, our doom shall be. 


“ Joy upon the red wine dances; 
By the magic of the cup 
Rage dissolves in gentle trances, 
Dead despair is lifted up. 
Brothers, round the nectur flies, 
Mounting to the benker’s edge; 
Toss the foam off to the skies! 
Our Good Spirit here we pledge! 


Cuorvus—“ Him the seraphs ever praise, 
Hitn the stars that rise and sink : 
Drink to our good Spirit. drink! 
High to him our glasses raise! 


“ Spirits firm in hour of woe— 
Help to innocence oppressed— 
Truth abke to friend or foe— 
Faith unbroken—wrongs redressed— 
Manly pride before the throne, 
Cost it fortune, cost it blood— 
Wreaths to just deserts alone— 
Downfull to all Falsehood's brood! 


Cnorus—“ Closer draw the holy ring! 
By the sparkling wine-cup now, 
Swear to keep the solemn vow-- 
Swear it by the heavenly King! 

To eke out some clearer conception of this last 
movement and of the connected meaning of the 
whole symphony, we append some extracts from our 
attempts to record our impressions at the period 
to which we have alluded. 





(After the first performance, Feb. 5, 1853.) 

The voice parts are extremely difficult, climbing 
high, and holding (where the “Joy” chorus reaches 
its philanthropic and religions acme of enthusiasm) 
upon high notes through long series of measures ; 
there had been few opportunities of rehearsal ; and 
worse than all, the singers had never before heard 
the whole work put together ;—had not, by listening 
to the three preceding movements, got gradually 
warmed to that pitch of enthusiasm and inspiration 
which is the key to the last part, and, without sharing 
which no singers could have sung it well. The ar- 
duous range of the voices, the carnest prolongation 
and repeated renewals and variations of the musical 
ideas in that chorus are fully explained and. justified 
by the poetic thought that animates it—the most 
splendid thought that ever inspired brain of poet, 
hero or prophet —an idea fully borne ont in those 
words of Schiller, to which Beethoven’s music, if you 
will examine it, is marvellously well marricd, verse 
by verse. Was any ordinary form of music adequate 
to so great a thought as this: namely, first the strng- 
gle of the soul with destiny for the full joy of being, 
and then the recognition and celebration of Joy as 
the true destiny and state most God-like ;—then 
the finding of true joy only in the largest and most 
unselfish sympathies, in the universal love and em- 
brace of all Mankind; and finally, by a natural 
ascent, the rising from this thought to the thought 
of the Creator, the All-Father, who in the most in- 
spired moment of the poet’s imagination, is made as 
it were visible face to face, and to whom we seem 
borne up as upon the swelling, yeasty waves of Beet- 
hoven’s music? And accordingly the last part of the 
vocal music assumes a grave, and ancient choral 
form.—* Hold there! don’t let your enthusiasm run 
away with vou.” Well, friends, we tell you one 
thing: not to have been enthusiastic is not to have 
heard and not to be qualified to judge or speak of 
this concluding part and key-note to the Cloral 
Symphony. Consider what that music professes, 
what its text and purport, and say whether it does 
not demand enthusiasm in the hearer as one of the 
first conditions, quite as essential as his ears, to ap- 
prehending and receiving it at all. 

A true criticism of the vocal performance requires 
an analysis of the whole structure of the last move- 
ment. For the present this may suffice. <A few 
quick, impatient chords, beginning on a discordant 
ground, like an effort to break away or break through 
into a freer sphere, open the movement. Then the 
double-basses utter asentence of Recitative. More im- 
patient chords. and the orchestra touches upon a few 
bars of the theme of the first movement. The Re- 
citative likes it not. The Scherzo theme,is touched. 
That is no better. A few notes of the heavenly 
Adagio. To that the basses reply less abruptly, but 
sadly, musingly. Then they begin themselves to dic- 
tate the tune they would have it all go to. the strange- 
ly simple, but pregnant melody soon about to be 
sung. More impatient chords,and then the human 
voice (hass solo) in a Recitative of exceeding digni- 
ty and beauty exclaims: “ Friends, no more of these 
mournful tones! let as sing joyful strains.” Todo 
this effectually, as it was the key to the whole, re- 
quired a voice of the rarest grandeur and most tell- 
ing quality. Mr. Baxi did perhaps the best that 
could have been done for us by any resident artist, 
and deserves the thanks of all. Then comes the 
alternation of full chorus and quartet. It was in the 
latter that we felt the most inadequacy. Every 
voice, to do the music justice, should have been as 
rare and telling for its kind as was the high and 
clarion-toned soprano of Miss Stone ; we fancy the 
piece has sometimes failed elsewhere for the want of 
Just such a voice ; and on the top-wave of the chorus, 
too, how splendidly it told. After one round of the 
voices, there is a sudden modulation of the instru- 
ments, exciting expectation, and a long pause, filled 
at intervals by measured beats, whereby the com- 
mon-time rhythm of the “doy” tne becomes 
changed to a more elastic step (six-eight) in a deli- 
cious bit of instrumental symphony, preluding to the 
heroic verse in the poem : 

“ As his suns, in joyful play, 
On their airy circles fly,— 
As the knight to victory, 
Brothers, speed upon your way.”” 

Here comes in the trying task for the tenor solo. 
We cannot go on through the choral passages that 
follow; but will simply say that portions, as they 
were given, sounded sublimely, even if it was not 
all entirely clear, and we presume the singers them- 
selves knew how well their own music sounded to 
those out in the room. 

On the whole, then, it was @ great success. The 
first three movements were clear to most musical 
listeners. These three once stood as completely 
under water, as the last now is to many; 





may we 
. 


not fairly presume that it too will one day emerge 
and stand out equally revealed in all its fair, appre- 
ciable, although colossal proportions # 





(After the second performance, April 2, 1853.) 


The two middle movements, Scherzo and Adagio, 
were doubtless the most widely appreciated, as it is in 
the nature of those movements to be aiways. The 
Scherzo, though very long and for the most part very 
uniform in its motion, is yet the liveliest possible expres- 
sion of pure, outward guiety and careless, reckless, social 
exhilaration. Not the joy that satisfies, but that in which 
the deeply unsatisfied soul seeks oblivion of its torturing 
aspiration in the most desperate abandonment to the phi- 
losophy which makes the live-long day and life itself a 
feast. The ceaseless repetition of the melodic figure, in 
rapid triple time, delicately staccato, like the leaping of 
the fresh blood in the veins of youth and pleasure. never 
seems the repetition of mere feeble routine; it is the in- 
spiring rhythm of nature, in which you feel always some- 
thing rich and new, and with such delicious blending of 
the instrumental colors and varied distribution of the 
harmonies, that you never exhaust its charm, The im- 
petuous refrain reminds you of the peasants’ dance in the 
Pastorale, and what could be more happy. and more pos- 
tively jolly, yet with the infallible gracefulness of finest 
humor, than the introduction of the common-time 
rhythm, where the bassoon plays such a pleasant running 
accompaniment to the simple tune of the oboe humming 
as it were so merrily to itself;—both figures being passed 
round at once in imitative duet through all the members 
of the orchestra, 

But more than any part, the divine melody and har- 
mony of that Adagio seemed to sink into the souls of the 
audience, as the sound of the Easter Bells sank into the 
soul of Faust when he was on the verge cf self-destruc- 
tion, and their sndden music brought all the sweet, child- 
like piety of life back again, and “the kiss of heaven 
descended upon his brow,’’—to borrow Wagner's clever 
parallel. The sogthing, heavenly comfort of those 
strains is indescribable, Is it not the most beautiful of 
all Adagios? The strong, martial chords, which ring 
out unanimous before its close, so full of cheerful and 
inspired determination, indicate the heroic, manly, hope- 
ful mood that naturally follows upon communion of so 
sweet and pure a kind, It is the trumpet warning of 
that grand resolution of life’s discords that is to follow 
in the last movement, of which the theme is universal 
Joy, raised to a religious ecstasy of a general embrace 
and love feast of the myriads of mankind.—the merging 
of self in the largest sympathies, and therein finding 
God! 

The first movement (allegro ma non troppo) is less 
calculated to interest the many; yet a little familiarity 
with its themes and the light shed back upon it by the 
progress of the whole work, once heard through, and the 
summing up in the fragmentary introduction to the © Joy” 
chorus, gave it a stronger hold upon the audience this 
time. ‘The important key to it which lies in the very 
first bars, (that rustling of naked fifths, conveying such a 
sense of emptiness and unrest), is apt to escape ears not 
eagerly upon the watch, since it commences pianissimo 
in a very rapid movement. It is well to have possessed 
oneself of the theme beforehand, and to have analyzed 
what seems in the performance a mere rustling tremolo, 
into its constituent notes. Upon this back-greund of 
empty and uneasy fifths is soon pronounced with startling 
emphasis the principal theme, the unison in D minor, 
which is like the gigantic shadow of Fate interposing it- 
self between the soul and its harmonious destiny. The 
alternation of this theme with little psthetic, pleading 
wind-instrument passages, flowing in melodious thirds 
and sixths, so characteristic of Beethoven, together with 
an occasional re-exposure of that dark background of 
barren fitths.—furnishes the substantial ideas out of 
which this whole Allegro is wrought up. It indicates 
the same deep, restless, earnest nature, and the same 
spiritual state somewhat, from which emanated the Alle- 
gro to the symphony in C minor :—for there is a singular 
unity of thought and feeling in the entire development 
of Beethoven's genius. Those who did not comprehend 
this Allegro clearly, nevertheless, felt its gloomy gran- 
deur and its amazing strength, 

The Finale was more clearly rendered this time than it 
was before; and many, to whom it was then all strange- 
ness and confusion, now recognized some distinct and in- 
telligible outlines of a connected meaning and felt that 
it was unspeakably sublime. We could have wished a 
larger orchestra, (say such an one as that of the New 
Philharmonic in London), to give all the imposing effect 
of those recitatives of the deuble basses, which seem 
suddenly endowed with tbe gift of human speech in their 
earnest craving for a fuller utterance of the thought, or 
rather the desire, with which the whole symphony is 
teeming, and which reject impatiently the themes of the 
Allegro, the Scherzo and the Adagio, as they are suc- 
cessively recalled (as much as to say: no, no, that will 
not do!) The sweet Adagio, to be sure, elicits a less 
petulant response; but the double-basses must pursue 
their foretaste of human speech still farther and dictate 
the melody, the simple, beautiful, all-reconciling tune 
that seems as if predestined in the fitness of all things 
to an everlasting marriage with the words of Schiller’s 
“Hymn of Joy.” These double-bass recitatives seem 
to mark the transition from mere instrumental into hu- 
man music; and in the whole of this exciting, fragmen- 
tary introduction, putting you on the qui vive of expecta- 
tion, the orchestra seems laboring with the presentiment 
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of a marvellous transformation and new birth; it re- 
minds one of the passage. “ The whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together until now,” &c. 

Of course, after this successful élan, in which the 
orchestra rises above itself enough to seize the actual 
forin and outline of the human utterance to which all is 
tending. there is a momentary reaction, or rather relapse 
inte the stormy and chaotic mood again, (the diminished 
sevenths,) with which the movement opened. But now 
an actual human voice is heard: “ Friends, no more of 
these mournful sounds, let us sing,” &., and the rich, 
ponderous bass recites, almost without accomp iniment, 
the tune, (which seems so simple but which proves so 
pregnant, and clings to the memory which such charm 
afterwards) to the first verse of Schiller’s words, Then 
the chorus breaks in; and solo voices, singly or in quar- 
tet, vary the tune to the succeeding verses, and carry it 
up higher and higher, as in the natural tendency of such 
enthusitsm. The change of the 44 rhythm to the 6-8 
march time, where the full chorus suddenly modulates 
and ceases, the several measures of the pause being 
strangely marked by a single biss trombone note, with 
which a higher note at length chimes in, and then all the 
wind instruments blend in so deliciously and buoyantly, 
as a prelude to the verse which tells of heroic youths 
rushing joyfully to victory,—is one of the most marvel- 
lous effects in music, The energetic, closely involved, 
arm to arm and face to face sort of symphony which fol- 
lows, indicates perhaps the conflict, the heroic struggle 
of and for Humanity, And now the strain of Joy breaks 
out more overwhelmirgly and in the consciousness of 
universal sympathies, (** Embrace, ye millions! ’t is the 
world’s inspiring kiss”), the chorus rises to a pitch of 
religious sublimity and the thought of Deity, of the 
“deir Father, that dwelleth above the stars,” absorbs all. 
—To follow this through exceeds our power. But we 
have here reached the point at which the whele meaning 
and connection of the symphony become clear. It is 
only from this acme of the whole, this top-wave of the 
composer's joy-inspired enthusiasm, that we can look 
back over the preceding movements, and feel how they 
were all tending in their order to one goal. 

And here we have the secret of the success or non- 
success of the vocal part of the performince. The 
voice-parts climb high, and ordinary singers are dismayed 
at the task of sustaining themselves so long at such 
heights. Evidently the one indispensible condition of 
fairly singing such music, is ENTHUSIASM!” Such ex- 
citement as in the orchestra made the double-bisses 
speak, mast here in the chorus carry the singers up above 
themselves, and make them achieve what in our common- 
place moods is impossible. How can you interpret en- 
thusiasm, unless you feel it? The singers must realize 
in their own souls the sentiment of the chorus, which is 
Joy and Unity with all Mankind, all souls. They must 
be inspired with the idea of the symphony. and animated 
by a common fervor. Such impossibilities are only 
achieved in that state of exaltation pervading a united 
mass, which makes a troop of soldiers move as one man 
in the carrving of a fort by storm; on the cool morrow 
each looks back and wonders what he did in the excite- 
ment of yesterday; he could not do the same thing over 
again now, but then he was grevter than himself. It is 
unfortunate, in the performance of such a symphony that 
the chorus could not have been made perfectly familiar 
with the entire work (instrumental parts and all) before- 
hand, till they were possessed and inspired with the idea 
of the whole. But this was hardly possible in such a 
busy state of society as our’s. Enthusiasm cannot be 
forced, nor always “got up” on purpose; therefore we 
can excuse the absence of at least a third part of the 
Handel and Haydn Society on that occasion, simoly re- 
gretting that the absent ones had not more spirit. Never- 
theless the chorns-singing was more effectual and more 
clear than before, and really did credit to those who so 
bravely stood in the breach. The solo singers, too, de- 
serve thanks for so well studying and rendering their 
arduous pirts. On the whole it was a prond achieve- 
ment for Boston. to have brought out and appreciated so 
much of the life and power of Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony. 


Musical Coynespondence. 


New Yorn, Fes. 27th.—It is a pity that our 
subscription concerts do not occur at more regular 
intervals during the winter. I think we should en- 
joy them more, if we had, for instance, one a week, 
or perhaps two in every three weeks, which would 
just about fill the concert-season. As it is, two or 
three follow close upon each other, and then a long 
pause occurs before another comes straggling along. 
During the past week two have taken place, besides 
another concert by GorrscnaLk; i. e. E1sFeLp’s 
Soirée, and one of the Matinées. Both brought us 
an unusual degree of enjoyment. At the former, an 
uncommonly large audience was assembled, the 
name of Gottschalk upon the programme attracting 
agreat many. He played Cuorty’s Scherzo, op.31, 
which abounds in difficulties—as if it were the easiest 
thing in the world—carried away his listeners, as 





usual, and was recalled twice, playing, the first time, 
Liszt’s transposition of the Prayer from Benvenuto 
Cellini, a grand, solemn composition; and at the 
second encore a delicate, tender little thing of his 
own, I should judge. He thus illustrated three 
widely different styles of playing, and all with like 
perfection. He is doubtless a wonderful pianist, but 
I should like to hear him play the “ Moonlight” So- 
nata, or the Appassionata, for instance. He has 
taken New York fairly by storm; it is very long 
since any one created such an enthusiasm. All 
young ladies in their teens are said to be desperately 
in love with him. His soirées, of which he has given 
nearly a dozen, are over-crowded, so that now the 
number of tickets to each are to be limited, a very 
sensible arrangement, and one which Mr. Gottschalk 
owes to the public. He is wise, too. in not taking a 
larger hall, as his instrument certainly sounds to bet- 
ter advantage in a small concert-room like Dod- 
worth’s. 

The Quartets on Saturday night were Haypn’s, 
in B flat, No. 78, one of his freshest, most sparkling 
ones, with an exquisite Adagio; and one of the later 
ones, No.9, in C major, by Beernoven. This 
latter I liked best of any which we have recently 
heard, and our two parties of Quartetists have vied 
with each other this winter in making known to us 
the Master’s later works of this description. The 
Allegro, with a majestic introduction, plays upon a 
pert little staceato melody, and is wonderfully worked 
up. So the unsurpassable fugue in the Finale. The 
Minuetto pleased me least—but all the more the ex- 
quisitely beantiful Andante quasi Allegretto, which 
I class among the finest slow movements of the com- 
poser. The execution of both of these slow move- 
ments was faultless, and the first violin was par- 
ticularly pure and clear in tone, I am happy to say. 
The remaining numbers of the programme were 
filled by Mr. Fever, who seemed determined not to 
detract from the excellent total effect of the eve- 
ning, and sang uncommonly well. His “ God have 
merey,” from Menperssonun’s “St. Paul,” was 
rendered infinitely better than at the first Philhar- 
monic concert; and a song by Procn, a pleasing, 
though rather mawkish melody, with cello accom- 
paniment, was well received. The gentleman has 
a good voice, though small in compass, and a very 
good school; his enunciation, too, is remarkably 
distinct, even in the English, in which language he 
sang on this oceasion; and as long as he does not 
fall into the bad habit of singing out of tune, which 
was noticeable the first few times he appeared, he 
my be considered a good singer. 

Mason and BeromMann’s Matinée was a worthy 
successor to the above named concert in point of 
programme, and in many respects, of execution, too; 
for these Quartetists show a very satisfactory degree 
of improvement from one appearance to the other. 
The performances were solely instrumental. Ano- 
ther of Beethoven’s latest quartets, No. 11, op. 95, 
which was very clearly rendered, and seemed, on 
the first slight acquaintance, a true type of the com- 
poser’s state of mind at the period of its creation, 
when the sad, dark struggles of his soul had already 
begun to exert their embittering and yet at the same 
time exalting influence upon him. 

The Tiio by Roprnstern, which was played at 
the third Matinée, was repeated hy request, and ap- 
peared to afford unanimous satisfaction. I, for one, 
was only confirmed in my favorable impression of it, 
and discovered in it, besides the pleasing, agreeable 
elements which struck me on the first hearing, many 
grand and deep points which brought to my mind 
what the “Diarist” said of the composer: “I 
can think of him only as a young Beethoven,” ete. 

After a solo by Mr. Mason, Stepnen HeLwer’s 
Quartet, which has made great sensation lately in 
Europe, and than which I never heard this pianist 
play anything better, (in answer to an encore he 





played his own exquisite little “Silver Spring”) 
came the grand and most interesting feature of the 
concert; Bacn’s Concerto for three pianos, with 
quintet accompaniment. You have the advantage 
of us in having heard this curious work repeatedly. 
It is, indeed, exceedingly curious,—almost transport- 
ing the hearer back to the far distant time of its 
composition. The effect of three pianos, and their 
blending with the stringed instruments, particularly 
the heavy bass viol, is very singular. How stately 
in its measured tread, the first part-—how old fash- 
ioned, with its tripping movement, and its many 
graces and turns, the alla Sici/iana, and then that 
wondrous fugue! It was most admirably performed, 
—with Mr. Scnarrenpere at the first piano, Mr. 
Trm™ at the second, and Mr. Mason taking the 
third part. The whole was so rococo, that I agree 
heartily with the critic of the Daily Times, who says: 
“Ttis a pity the performers did not appear in pe- 
ruques and knee-breeches.” I hardly know whether 
to call it beautiful or not, but it is certainly one of 
the most interesting things I have ever heard. 

And so the programme of your Beethoven Festival 
is arranged. Not, I must confess, in a manner that 
you Bostonians can be proud of! The Choral Sym- 
phony without the Choral movement—something 
like Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out—why 
not rather have one of theother Symphonies entire ? 
the Eighth, in F, for instance, which, I think, has 
rarely, if ever, been played in Boston. Then one 
movement of the Viobtin Concerto—what a piece- 
meal affair! There is but one complete composition 
on the list. I had wished much to be present, but 
since [have seen this programme, am less disap- 
pointed than I should otherwise have been, at my 
being unable to leave New York just now. I think 
we shall outdo you yet, as there is some talk of hay- 
ing the Ninth Symphony here. 
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In honor of Beethoven. 
To-night our Boston Music Hall will be the 
scene of an occasion, the like of which has not 
We meet to 
inaugurate the statue of an Artist, of the great 
Musician of our age. CrAwrorp’s colossal 
bronze statue of BeeETHOVEN, presented by our 
townsman, Cuarves C. Perkrys, after standing 
since last summer in the sculpture gallery of the 
Atheneum, where it has been unanimously 
acknowledged as one of the noblest works of 
modern monumental statuary, has ascended its 
pedestal, in the middle of the orchestral platform, 
where we trust it will long preside over harmonies 
of instruments and voices worthy of such a pre- 
sence. To-night the majestic figure will be un- 
veiled, and we shall look at Beethoven through 
the atmosphere of his own music, and. perhaps 
feel more deeply than before how grand the mis- 
sion, the genius, the life of that earnest, uncom- 
promising, misunderstood, long-suffering, sublime 
master in the most spiritual, most human of the 
Arts. There he will stand high above the groups 
of singers and of instrumentalists, who have met 
to do him honor in the performance of some of 
his great works. There he will stand amid wreaths 
and flowers, the offering of fair hands,—the tardy 
gratitude (as in the history of all greatest artists) 
of an after-generation :—his cotich upon this earth 
was not one of roses! 
The stage end of the hall has been beautifully 


occurred among Americans before. 
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decorated. The exercises will commence with a 
Prologue in verse, written and recited by W1L- 
L1AM W. Srory, himself a sculptor and poet and 
one of the truest lovers of great music. No doubt 
he will tell us the lesson of Beethoven ; and the 
Symphony, which is to follow, will enforce it in 
the master’s own peculiar language. There 
seemed to be no room for question as to which 
composition should form the leading feature of the 
programme. In Crawford’s statue we have Beet- 
hoven at the highest moment of his creative facul- 
ties, with the score of the Ninth Symphony 
achieved in his hands, with the first words and 
notes of the “Joy” chorus written on it,—that 
work in which he summed up the whole meaning 
and aspiration of his life; the last word, as it 
were, of pure instrumental music, ever a language 
(in Beethoven especially) of the deepest and 
eternal instincts of the soul, and here now seeking 
their fulfilment in that perfect Joy, wherein ge- 
nius realizes the full and conscious exercise of all 
its powers, but which it only can so exercise and 
so enjoy through perfect human = sympathies, 
through the universal bond of Brotherhood, in 
which loving one another we find God! This 
sublime thought, this essential Christianity, grows 
and developes itself out of the orchestra of Beet- 
hoven, like a spontaneous inspiration, to meet the 
other revelations of the same truth. Arrived at 
this height it needs the human voice, and seizes 
upon Schiller’s glorious words as just its fitting 
and predestined text. Hence the propriety of 
opening the Concert with the Choral Symphony. 

Very deeply we regret that it has not been 
found practicable to bring out the last, the choral 
movement, as well as the three first. But we 
eannot sympathize with those who say: better 
one of the other symphonies entire, than this 
without the chorus. No other is so peculiarly 
pertinent to the occasion; no other so illustrates 
the design of the statue, so sets forth the soul and 
character of Beethoven; no other has so much 
of Beethoven in it; and no other is so little 
known to us. Next in grandeur and importance 
as representative works, would come the Seventh 
and the Fifth; but the Ninth is both the Seventh 
and the Fifth at once, and more besides; it sums 
up all the spiritual experience, the sufferings, 
the longings, the Titanic struggles, the sense of 
the Infinite, the glooms, the joys, the far-reach- 
ing enthusiasms and undying ideals, the storms 
and dark Fate shadows, the sweet low gushing 
streams of tenderness, the heavenly sungleams 
visiting and comforting mysterious depths of 
sorrow, the joy in Nature and in human sympa- 
thies—all that has appealed to us in all the sympho- 
nies. And this it does, too, even in the first three 
purely instrumental movements. It is a great 
thing to hear these, if we can hear them under- 
standingly and feelingly. All the others we have 
heard repeatedly ; this only once or twice. What 
if we are not strong enough to ascend the mount 
of inspiration to its full height? what if its sum- 
Do 
we gain nothing, do we learn nothing by pressing 
on as far as we can go? Is not the aspiration in 
itself worth cherishing, worth asserting, until the 
better time when it shall be fulfilled? This 
Choral symphony has nowhere more than once 
or twice had real justice done it in performance ; 
it points beyond the limits (practically) of our 
Art. The very soul and essence of the music of 
Beethoven is the yearning for the Infinite, is the 


mit must still be hid in the clouds to us ? 





aspiration which time and the actual cannot sat- 
isfy. He always leaves you with the feeling there 
is more beyond, there can be nothing here and 
now complete. If the three movements take 
deep hold of us (as we cannot doubt they will), 
to-night, they will make the present moment full 
and great, and they will create in us no stronger 
a demand for the conclusion, than do all the last 
strains of Beethoven for a conclusion greater 
than Art or life can yet express. 

But in the absence of that chorus we are to 
have what we are perhaps better qualified to 
render and enjoy ; and that is a work in which 
Beethoven seems to have made a first far-off 
sketch and forerunner of the Choral Symphony, 
namely his Fantasia for piano, orchestra and 
chorus, in which the donor of the statue, in his 
desire as an artist to partake practically with 
artists in 
will play 
opus 80, 
first time in Vienna, Dec. 22, 1808, when he was 
thirty-eight years old, and sixteen years before 
the Choral Symphony. This too explains itself 
in the chorus, to words (author unknown) in 
“Praise of Harmony.” Here too the animus 
of the whole work is joy ;—the joy of genius in 
its own harmonious creative exercise, the joy of 
humanity in Art asa type of true union and of 
heaven. The piano as it were improvises in the 
happy creative mood; after a while it is joined 
by the orchestra which /prefigures and sketches 
something that requires the human voice; the 


rendering this homage to the master, 
the piano This is Beethoven's 
composed and played by him for the 


part. 


voices when they come sing in quartet and 


in chorus a tune which is almost identical 


-with that of the Choral Symphony, the same 


tread and rhythm, the same song-of-the-people 
character, the same melodic idea, only inverted ; 
it really seems as if here we had the germ of the 
Ninth Symphony. 
genial and suggestive work, a much lighter affair 
than the Symphony of course, a mere sketch 
compared with that; but like the bright, elastic 
first inspiration, which, earnestly pursued through 
years and slowly elaborated in the mind's silent 
chambers, resulted in the latter sublime work. 
This may fitly close the concert. 

Besides two such works there is not room in 


It is an extremely pleasing, 


one evening for other copious or long selections. 
The pieces from Fidelio, the chorus trom his Ora- 
torio,—both works of which Humanity again is 
the key-note,—and the violin Concerto, cannot 
fail to interest, and to illustrate the composer’s 
We cannot do all in an hour. Let us 
It is to pre- 


genius. 
not forget the purpose of the statue. 
side over a continued festival, over artistic gath- 
erings and uses, which shall be worthy of that 
noble hall and of Beethoven’s presence; a con- 
tinuance henceforward of musical feast-days by 
which this community shall really be carried on- 
ward and upward in the humanizing culture of 
true Art. It matters not so much what we shall 
do to-night, as what we shall do henceforward, 
having erected such a type and pledge before us 
in our Hall of nobfe music. 
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Orro Dreset’s Sorrees—The second of 
these ever welcome entertainments took place on 
Wednesday evening of last week. Chickering’s 
saloon was nearly filled. We searcely recall a 
chamber concert, even of Mr. Dresel’s, with more 





unalloyed satisfaction. The programme was not 
perhaps intrinsically better, did not contain more, 
than many he has made up for us. Lis pro- 
grammes are always good; he is an artist in the 
composition thereof, as he is in his performance 
and the whcle relation of his life to music. But 
this time, while everything was choice, there was 
the rare charm too of novelty, which did not 
disappoint. To listen for the first time to one of 
the finest Trios of BreETuOVEN was in itself 
enough to make the evening memorable. The 
programme was as follows: 


PARTI. 
1. Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello,...... Fanny Ilensel. 
1. Allegro molro vivacee—2 Andante espressivo— 
3 “Lied "—4 Finale 
Das ins iene sa sconce tincneees Seer coun Robert Franz. 
“ O banger Traum.” (Op 5, No. 10) 
Umsonst.”’ (Op 10, No 6.) 
Serenade, (Op 17. No 2) 
Variations for Piano and Violoncello,..... .-- Mendelssohn. 
Andante from the Symphony by. .........000085 Schubert. 
(Arranged for Piano Solo by Otto Dresel ) 


co 


PART Il, 

Tele, Op. TO, Na: Byi00.0c rcv ceresccevcayenesse Beethoven. 
1. Poco zostenuto, Allegro non troppo—2. Allegretto— 

3 Allegietto non troppo—4. Finale. 
WOME BORED, «0s ve0cesc00s6scevigvadvecccenssh Chopin. 
OMB ys oo iaicvn ye capercecnecnsees seer coubans Robert Franz. 

Spring Song. (Op 23. No. 3 ) 

A Grave-yard, (Op 13, No.3) 

Welcome to the Woous, (Op. 21, No. 1.) 
Two (tous) new Trigs! And both remarka- 
ble. The first particularly so as the production 
of a woman, ina sphere of Art which woman has 
so seldom entered; indeed we have heard of but 
one other Trio written by a lady, and that by 
Mme. CLArA ScnuuMANN. This Trio in D minor 
is published as the opus 11, of FANNY CarcILIA 
Henser. She was the gifted and much loved 
sister of MeNDELSsomN, and her early death is 
said to have worked a sad change in him, who 
survived her only about a year. She was the 
wife of a German painter of considerable dis- 
The Trio we cannot regard as solving 


i 


no 


tinction. 
the question whether the genius for musical crea- 
tion is among the attributes of woman; but it is 
certainly a fine Trio; full of interest and beauty. 
The most striking thing about it is that it is so 
vigorous, so full of fire, especially in the first and 
last movements. The Andante reminds you of 
her brother; and still more that little “ Lied,” 
which she gives in the place of the traditional 
Minuet or Scherzo, which has the fresh “ Spring 
Sony” character, at once naive and refined, of 
several of the Songs without Words. The Trio 
nowhere sinks into weak or morbid sentiment; 
in sustained strength, indeed, it exceeds some fa- 
vorite productions of the brother. It is a difficult 
piece to execute, and shows musician-like re- 
sources, Invention, treatment, skill in modula- 
tion, and knowledge of the capacities of string 
instruments, to a degree that one would hardly 
credit who had not heard. 

The Trio in E flat, of Beethoven, is the mate 
to that wonderful one in D with the mystical Ada- 
gio, both being included in the Op. 70. It is an ex- 
quisitely beautiful creation ; simple and naive in 
its themes, which however seem so to possess and 
grow upon the serenely blissful soul of the com- 
poser, that one fancies the whole work to have been 
inspired at once, whole, like the best things 
of Mozart. It is full of ecstacy, of a dainty, 
yet spontaneous and fruitful refining upon the 
themes and happy phrases; the shadows that 
ever and anon cross its sunshine, only show how 
deeply human the heart that rejoices in its 
warmth. The first Allegretto, in C, is as quaint 
and as happy as Haypn in his best vein. The 
Allegretto in A flat, simple and common as its 
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melody seems at first, breathes a purity and 
sweeetness almost heavenly. The finale has 
all that rush and crowd of inspired thoughts and 
images, that uncontainable fire and aspiration, in 
which such a genius naturally seeks an outlet at 
the close. This Trio for the pianist is not 
mechanically so difficult as many, but it requires 
just that artistic, sympathetic touch and coloring 
of the note and phrase, that freedom, that union 
of strength and delicacy, which exist so eminent- 
ly in Mr. Dresel. He seldom has played better 
than that evening. Mr. D. was finely accompa- 
nied in both Trios by Messrs. ScnHuLzE and 
JUNGNICKEL. 

A happier variety could not have been added 
than those fresh little bouquets of songs by Ro- 
BERT FRANZ}; and we must make our most sin- 
cere compliments to Mr. KreissMANN for the 
truly beautiful, artistic manner in which he gave 
toeach its true expression. We certainly have 
never heard them sung so well; his tenor voice, 
seemed to possess itself with more fulness and 
sweetness than we remember in past times, and 
he entered into the spirit of these wonderfully 
original and characteristic little melodies so fully, 
and reproduced them so successfully, that we 
recognized an artist in that speciality—a very 
important one—of interpreting the Franz 
Lieder. 

Mendelssohn’s Variations for piano and ’cello 
are the work of a master, each a new develop- 
ment of a vital thought. They were beautifully 
played by Messrs. Dresel and Jungnickel.—One 
is commonly suspicious of “ arrangements ;” but 
the audience were charmed, and well they might 
be, by Mr. Dresel’s very successful piano-forte 
reproduction of that most witching and original 
Andante from the ScuuBert symphony,—the 


one thing perhaps which we regretted most that 
it found no place in this winter’s Orchestral 
Concerts, after such a haunting memory of it and 
desire for it as the Germanians left us. Instead 
of the Scherzo of Cnorrx, Mr. Dresel played 
three shorter pieces, finding himself, we suppose, 
more in the mood, or the new instrument more 
favoring Mr. Dresel loves to play these lit- 
tle gems out of the mood of the moment; and 
thereby his audience are not the losers. He 
played first a fascinating, dainty, piquant little 
thing from certain Fantasies by JuLius Scuar- 
FER, a pianist who has fresh and genial fancies, 
somewhat of the ScuuMANN school; 2nd, a soft, 
meditative, as it were whispered little reverie 
from that queer collection, the “Carnival” or 
Scénes Mignonnes of Schumann; 3rd, the ex- 
quisite Adagio, commencing with a long trill, from 
a Concerto of Chopin, which every one remem- 
bers with delight in Mr. Dresel’s former concerts. 





MENDELSSOHN QuUINTETTE CLUB.— Chick- 
ering’s Saloon literally overflowed with music- 
lovers eager not to lose the eighth and last of the 
series of Chamber Concerts, on Tuesday evening. 
The Club had the valuable assistance of Mr. J. C. 
D. Parker, as pianist. The selection, not the 
best which they have given us, was yet a rich 
one, very much enjoyed. It was this: 

PART I. 
1. Quartet, in C minor, No. 2, Op 17, (first time,) Rubinstein. 

Allegro Scherzo—Andante—Finale, Allegro con fuoco. 

2. Piano Trio, in G, No 2, Op. 1, ........eeee eee Beethoven. 


Adagio and Allegro—Largo—Scherzo— Finale, Presto. 
Messrs. Parker, A. & W. Fries. 
PART I 
3. Adagio and Rondo Finale from the Clarinet Quintet, Weber, 
4. Andante and Variations for Piano, in E flat, Op. 82, 


Mendelssohn. 
J.C: D. Parker. 
5. Meditation on Bach’s Preludio, in C, for Piano,....Gounod. 
Violin obligato, A Fries. 
6. Second Quintet in B flat, Op 87,......... ..-Mendelssohn. 
Allegro vivace—Allegretto Scherzando—Adagio—* 
Finale, vivace. 





The fault may have been in our own mood or 
condition—it was not in the performance—but 
the RuBINsTEIN Quartet upon a second hearing 
somewhat disappointed us; we did not find so 
much in it as we had thought we found upon a 
previous hearing. That Andante, with muted 
strings, we found empty of idea; it leaves only 
the impression of certain pretty, sentimental 
eolian effects, an aimless flow of chords, which 
are taking enough for the time being, and witch- 
ing to the many, but do not prove the gift from 
above. The Scherzo seemed an aimless flutter, 
as if aspiring (rather awkwardly) to stay poised 
in air upon the humming-bird wings of a Men- 
delssohnian fairy fancy; and the Trio too gro- 
tesquely, wilfully in contrast with it. Yet there 
was power displayed. there, and one could be 
amused. The first movement we liked best; the 
fugued first theme is striking, the second subject 
comes in aptly, and the whole is worked up logi- 
cally and clearly to the end; but without reveal- 
ing any decidedly new tendency. We might 
speak as well of about half of the finale, which 
after that did not appear to tend to any clear re- 
sult. We have yet to begin to know Rubinstein, 
as he is glowingly reported. 

The Beernoven Trio in G, for piano, violin 
and ’cello, is the second of the three comprised 
in the opus 1, of the young giant. Of course it 
is not one of his most peculiarly Beethovenish 
productions. It was composed in 1795, when he 
was twenty-five years old and his style partook so 
largely of Mozart and Haydn, The three Trios 
were played for the first time at a soirée of prince 
Lichnowski, in the presence of most of the artists 
and amateurs of Vienna, among whom was father 
IlAyYDN, who said much in praise, but counselled 
him against publishing the last one, that in C 
minor, in which any one may recognize a 
deeper spirit than Haydn’s; Beethoven thought 
him influenced by envy. Though we might have 
had a greater Trio, therefore, it was still interest- 
ing to contemplate the master in his first import- 
ant work; particularly so at this time, when we 
are to listen to that grand production of his last 
years, the Ninth Symphony, in which his genius 
and his strivings are completely summed up. In 
this light the Trio in G was a good choice. It is 
beautiful, graceful, strong and clear from begin- 
ning toend; with the spring-like joy of genial 
activity in it; with deep tenderness in the slow 
movements; but on the whole light and Haydn- 
ish compared with most impressions of Beet- 
hoven. Yet there is a promise of more than 
Haydn felt in it. It was played with true 
artistic grace and feeling by Mr. PARKER, who 
was ably seconded by the brothers Fries. 

Our ears are partial to the rich reed tones of 
the clarinet,—particularly when WeBER writes 
for it, and we may add when Mr. Ryan plays it. 
Both the Adagio and the Rondo in that Quintet 
were in the true romantic vein of him who wrote 
the Freyschiitz. The piano Variations -by Men- 
delssohn were extremely beautiful and beautifully 
played. Gounop’s “ Meditation,” too, on Bacn’s 
first little piano prelude was a thing pleasant to 
hear again. The prelude proper was neatly 
played by Mr. Parker, and the modern elegiac 
sort of melody, which the Frenchman has set 
afloat upon it (swelling the sails with string 
quartet accompaniment), was feelingly discoursed 
by Mr. Fries’s violin. 

But the great treat of the evening was reserved 





to the last. Mendelssohn’s Quintet in B flat has 
always impressed us as one of the deepest and 
noblest of his works; the solemn grandeur of that 
sad Adagio speaks to the deep experiences.— 
What a fire, too, in the Allegro, and what a fresh 
Volkslied flavor and piquancy in the Allegretto 
Scherzando! 

While we regret that we have come to the end 
of this admirable series of concerts, we have still 
one more feast to look forward to, which we may 
now know how toappreciate. The Annual Ben- 
efit Concert of the Quintette Club will take place 
oa Tuesday evening, March 12. 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Mr. Eprror,—The very original and charming 
letter of Mozart to Baron V., published in the 
Journal (Feb. 16, 1856,) so far from being “ hitherto 
an unknown letter” as the Afusical Review supposed, 
has been in print since 1825, and has been the rounds 
of the Magazines and Reviews. It is given in 
Holmes’ life of Mozart, a book which one should 
suppose would be in the hands certainly of every 
one who undertakes to edit a musical periodical. 
It is clearly a mistake to put the date of the letter as 
far back as 1783. (there was no date on the original 
letter.) Any one who will compare it with his other 
letters will recognize it as the production of the 
latter period. Besides, the journey to Dresden in 
1789 is the only one we can suppose alluded to in 
the letter. 

There are considerable differences in the rendering 
of some passages in the two translations given by 
Holmes and the Musical Review. Thus in Holmes: 
“ Whence and how they (musical ideas) come, I know 
not, nor can I Foxce them.” In the Review: “ Why 
and how, I do not know, not can I prevENT them.” 
We would wager ten to one that the latter is the 
true rendering, without seeing the original. The 
general stiffness of the Review’s translation and its 
many Germanisms mark it as a literal and probably 
conscientious version. There are differences enough 
between them throughout to make us wish for a new 
translation from the original, which (says Holmes) 
is in the hands of Mr. Moscheles.” 

This may seem of small importance ; but so little 
have our great musicians written upon the origin of 
musical ideas, that every scrap that tends to open to 
us the operations of their wonderful genius ought 
to be carefully treasured up. c. 
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The Italian Opera closed here last week with a 
capital performance of // Barbiere, and a not par- 
ticularly good one of Ernani, on the 22d, followed 
by the “national anthem.” (Heaven save the mark!) 
The troupe are now in Philadelphia. ...Mrs. Rosa 
Garcia DE Ripas gives her annual concert a fort- 
night from this evening, at the Tremont Temple, 
assisted by good artists, and an orchestra under the 
leadership of Mr. Zerrahn....An event of no small 
importance in the musical culture of this country is 
the publication by Oliver Ditson of the “ Four-Part 
Songs” of MENDELSSOHN, complete, over -forty of 
them in all, with German words and good English 
version made by J.C. D. Parker. Nothing can 
we commend more earnestly to clubs and choirs who 
sing in public or in private. Part of them are for 
men’s voices. We shall have more to say of them. 


....In New York, the German Mannerchor 
societies have been having concerts and masked 
balls. The “ Arion” produced a bran-new operetta, 
with the title “Ephraim Levin” or Der Gang nach 
dem Eisenhammer, the text by Herr Counneim, the 
music by Cart BERGMANN. 
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GRAND BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, 


Under the supervision of the Directors of the Music Hall, and 
the Committee of the Orchestral Concerts. 





INAUGURATION OF CRAWFORD'S 
STATUE OF BEETHOVEN, 


IN THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, March 1, 1856. 


A POETICAL PROLOGUE, 
Written by W. W. STORY, for this orcasion, will be recited 
by him, during which the Statue will be unveiled. 
The following performers have kindly volunteered to aid in 
rendering this great occa-ion memorable. 
Solo Singers. 
rs. LONG, Mrs. WENTWORTH, 
Mrs. HARWOOD, Miss HUMPHREY, Mr KiEISSMANN, 
Mr. LOW, Mr. WETHERBEE. 
Chorus of 160 voices, 

Composed of Deputations from the HANDEL AND HAYDN, 
MEN DELSSOUN CHORAL and MUSICAL EDUCATION 
Svcieties, together wiih many Amateur Singers. 

Solo Instrumental Performers. 

AUGUST FRIES. CHARLES ©, PERKINS. 
WrThe ORCHESTRA, (that of the Orchestral Con: erts,) will 
consist of FIFTY Performers, unler the direction of 
CARL ZEKRAHN. 


PROGRAMME. 
PROLOGUE in Verse, composed and recited by W. W. Story. 
Part I. 

1. The First Three Movements of the Ninth (Choral) Sym- 
phony, Op. 125. 

2. Grand Recitative and Air from “ Fidelio.” 

Sung by Mrs. J. H. Lone. 
, Part II. 

1. Quartet from the First Act of “ Fidelio.” 

Sung by Mrs. Wentwouts, Mrs. Harwoop, Mr. Low, and 

Mr. WeTHeRsbes. 

2. First Movement of the Violin Concerto, with a Cadence 
written expressly for Mr August Fries, by the eminent 
Leipzig Violinist, Ferdinand David. 

Played by Avoust Fries. 

3. Halle Hlujeh Chorus from the Oratorio, “The Mount of 
Olives ” 

4. Fantasia for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, entitled the 
* Praise of larmony,’’ Op. 80. 

Tickets One Dollar each, with secured seats, may be obtain- 
ed of Nathan Richardson, 282 Washington Street. Also at the 
door on the evening of the Festival 

Doors open at 644. Commence at 74g o'clock. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(> Constantly on hand « complete assortment of American 
Publications. 








L. me “SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 is sien Street, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HARP, 
COLLECTION of Il\mn Tunes, Sentences and Chants, 
of both Ancient and Modern Composers, carefally selected 

from various publications, (by permisxsion,) and designed nore 
periealarly for Congregational uses, and Social Religious 
Mevtings; together with a variety of Tunes for Sabbath 
Schools. 

This volume comprises a selection from the best pieces of 
the best and most popular Church Music Books of the day, 
and will be highty esteewed by tho-e who would desire their 
favorites gathered from many aud bound in one neat and 
convenient volume, 

Published by Sees esata 115 Wa. mane © St. 


MENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS, 


OMPLETE, with English and German words. The Eng- 
) fish version by J.C. D Parker. 
Published by cae a, 115 ngs St 


DW IGUT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 Schoo) St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


(CeBack numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address 
J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon Sr. Boston. 
ww” 9? ees sn ese ee avyvewye 
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Anthems for the coming Season. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 
3 8 9, Broadway, WY. 


EASTER-TIDE. 
BOYCE.—1F WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED. Verse, 
A.B. Voeal score, 38 cts ; Vocal parts, 19 cts. 
HELMORE and NEALE.—CAROLS FOR EASTER- 
TIDE Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Hetmone and the Rev. 
J.M. Neate. 18mo. 13e. Post free, music folio, $1.13. 


HANDEL.—I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH. 
Soprano solo, 19¢. 
Since by man came death. 13c. Vocal parts, 50c. 
Recit. B. 1 19¢. 
. J 


Behold, I tell you a mystery. 
—— The trumpet shall sound Air, B 
—— Then shall be brought to pass. Recit. 
—— 0 Death, where is thy sting. Duet, a. 7. 
But thanks be to God ~~ Chorus. 
—— Then shall the eyes.—He shall feed his flock. Air, 13c. 
His yoke is easy. Chorus, 19¢. 
Behold the Lamb of God: Chorus. He was despised : 
Air, a. Voeal score, 25c. Vocal parts, ]6c. 

HARMAN, —JESUS CIURIST IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Hyun.) 38¢ 

——— Lift up your heads. Anthem, 63c. 

JACKSON, (Masham.)—CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 13c. 
Vora! ps arts, 130. 

KENT.—HEAR MY PRAYER. 
chorus. Folio, 19¢. Octavo, 6c. Chorus parts, 3¢ 

The Lord is my Shepherd Verse for treble or tenor 
and bass, with chorus, 50c. Vocal parts, 25e. 

MONK, W. H.—THE EASTER HYMN, ‘Jesus Christ 
is rixen to-day.’’ Cheadle Prize Composition. 13¢. 

NORRIS, THOS.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 
with chorus, 44c. 

NOVELLO.-THE EASTER IIYMN, newly adapted and 
variously harmonized, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 
25e. Claas copy, 3c. 

The Lord is my strength, 19c. Vocal parts, 13c. Class 
copy, io score, 

PALESTRINA.—BELOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. 8.4. 
T.T.B 8le. 

SEWELL.—EASTER HYMN. 25c. 

STROUD. —HEAR MY PRAYER. 
score, 44c. Voeal parts, 25¢c. 

WEBBE.—CIHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
Vocal score, 19¢. 


25c. 


Verse, two trebles, and 


Four voices. Vocal 


Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 


*.* In consequence of the great success attending the 
CAROLS FOR CuristTmas-Cine, there are now ready, by the same 
Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 


CAROLS 


FOR 
EASTER-TIDE, 


Set to Ancient Melodies by the Rev. Tuomas Hetmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the Key. 
J.M. Neate, MA 
Witn MELopres. 
18mo. size, sewed 
Ditto, in packets of 50... .......0cee eee 6. 
Ditto, Compressed four Vocal Parts... ... 25 
Wira Voice-Parts aND PiANO-FoRTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
ey Te ri 1.13 
Tae WorDs ONLY. 
82mo. sewed 
Dicto, in packets of 50. ..... 6.6. eee eee ) 

These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with Accompani- 
ment tor the Piano and Organ. in which form they are printed 
in Music Folie. Ad “dictum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete wichout an 


instrument. 
J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Kichardson’s Mu-ical Raskung, 282 Washington S¢. 








oT T ° DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardsou’s Musicat Exchange. Terms, 850 per quarter ot 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lesson, one a week. 


SONS, 


-CHICKE RING & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTESS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET 

BOSTON. tt 

AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


— 29 
MU SIC AN 





ED. B. ROBINSON, 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 


Orders received at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 





EW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address:— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 








P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE TTARDWARE. 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, 
(F-PIANUS FUR SALE OR TO LET, 





SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CLIURCH. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residences No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTFE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The atrention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themseives for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richard-on, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 




















CARD. 
N R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paria, 
begs to announce thar he ix now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Musical Composition, Harmony, ete. 
Ile ix permitted to reter to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston , Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. 8. Dwight, Boston 
Mr. Bo may be addressed at Nathan Kichardson’s, Oliver 
Ditson’s, and Reed & Co,’s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp's. Principal of the Young Ladies’ lustitute, now opening 
at 35 Centre street, paracaansede 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music. will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residenc * 15 Dix Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 








G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PUILADELPHTA, 


OFA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musie 
Books imported to order, a8 heretofore, from Germany, ltaly, 
France aud England. 


Cc. EH. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. . ..1B SUAWMUT STREET, BOSTUN. 


TERMS OP. ADVE..TISING. 


First insertion, per line. . es ontes 
Each subsequent insertion, ‘per line. 
For one column, a 126 iines) first insertio " 
do each subsequen pees 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payment: required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


_ocerern Y’LyYYY YY MRA AA AASLASS 
__No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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